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“BUT &S WE WERE AL!,0WED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIRTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BOOKS WORTHY TO BE READ. 








CanisrianttY AND Sraresmansnir. By Wittiam Hacus, 

D. D. 

Tus is truly an admirable volums. Its contents 
are somewhat miscellaneous, but the Essays it pre- 
sents are evidently the fruits of much study, 
thought, and ripe scholarship. There is freedom 
and independence of thought and opinion in this 
volume, and a firmness in the expression of opinion 
on the vexed subject of slavery which we are right 
glad tosee. The following passage from the open- 
ing article on Christianity and Statesmanship may 
indicate the tone of the writer on this topic: 


“In our own time and land, the leading power 
whose claims come io conflict with those of Christ 
is the Suave Power. Throughout this country its 
influence is pervasive. In its practical workings 
we see three hundred thousand men ruling twenty 
millions, with a despotism as subtile and complete 
ay that of the English aristocracy which sways the 
masses of our fatherland. Within its own realm 1t 
s the foe of common schools, of a free press, and 
aims to keep the majority of the people in a state 
f ignorance, lest they should verify the adage that 
knowledge is power. It subordinates the federal 
covernment to its own purposes, and uses the physi- 
sal force of the free States to hold slavesin subjection. 
It has long done violence to the spirit of the age 
and the moral sen’iment cf the North, by insisting 
that the District of Columbia, the common territory 
around the Capitol, should be a common slave- 
market. It still enlargeth itself; it breaks solemn 
»mpacts at its pleasure ; it fortifies a terrible sys- 
tem of slavery-propagandism withio the bulwarks of 
the Constitution, and aspires to rule a continent 
that shall ultimately give law tothe world. In re- 
gard to all the principies and schemes of such a 
power, every Man among us is responsible to God 
for the expression of his opinion, the exercise of his 
influence, the casting of his vote; and in every case 
where action is necessary, every man must meet 
the alternative involved in the question, Wilt thon 
obey the law of Christ or of Caesar? In the moment 

f decisive action, Pontius Pilate officially aban- 
doned Christ, and yielded to what he thought to 
be the demand of Cwsar, then called for a bowl 
of water, washed his hands, and disciaimed his 
ruilt. But water could not cleanse him from the 
moral stain upon his soul; and whosoever now 
mitates his style of action, by sacrificing right to 
expediency, may see the time when he will exclaim, 


fl wash myself with snow-water, and make myself 








editor of the present work remarks in regard to it, 
that “ir, the aggregate properties of a luminous and 
wel.-adjusted summary of didactic and controversial 
theology, it has lived through upward of a century 
without meeting its equal.” Some of the notes of 
the editor are valuable; others are questionable ; 
but on the whole this edition of an important work, 
the intrinsic value of which has stood the test of 
time, possesses very great merits. We rejoice to 
see it published and in circulation in this country. 

The Carters have also published a new and re- 
vised edition of that exceedingly valuable work, 
The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral, by Professor McCosh. This edition is 
the fourth. There is in it some entirely new mat- 
ter, and the old has been so thoroughly re-wrought 
by the author, that the publishers have had to 
break up the old plates, and make an entirely new 
publication from the beginning. We do not wonder 
at the favor with which this masterly work has been 
received. 

Another work, issued by the same publishers, is 
the recent admirable book, by John Young, M.A., 
of England, entitled “The Christ of History, an 
Argument founded in the Facts of his Life on 
Earth.” It is profound, practical, powerful. It is 
an argument from his humanity to his divinity. 
The reigning peculiar characteristic of this argu- 
ment is its solemnity, its depth of appeal to the 
human consciousness in the presence of eternal 
realities. But, at the same time, it is a work of very 
acute and close analysis and observation, and, in 
power of style and thought, may remind the reader 
at times of one of the giants in English literature, 
John Foster. 

S.ill another important work lies before us from 
the same press, by Rev. John Tullock, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the College of St. Andrew's, entitled, 
“ Theism, the Witness of Reason and Nature to an 
All-wise and Beneficent Creator.” This wasa prize 
Essay, which received a premium of six hundred 
pounds sterling. We have not yet been able to 
give to that attention which it deserves and re- 
quires. C. 
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ROSA BONHEUR. 








Rosa Bonugvr is the charming name of a young 


| Frenehwoman who is at present “the fashion” in Lon- 


never so clean, yet shalt Tou plunge me in the | don. She is a painter of animals, and though her 


litch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me.” 


name and her fame have apparently just reached the 


There is likewise in this volume an interesting , °*"S of the greater number of English connoisseurs, 


lecture on Ohr'stianity and the Turkish Power; 
Discourse on the Death of John Quincy Adams, il- 
istrating the theme of Christian greatness in the 
Statesman; and a Discourse on the Character of 
Juison, as illastrating Christian greatness in the 
Missionary. The volame clozes with a discussion 
of the question formerly in controversy between 
Dr. Fuller and Dr. Wayland, on the moral charac- 
ter of slavery, and the judgment of the Word of God 
upon it. Here Dr. Hague presents some views 
which we have never met with elsewhere, and 
which are thoroughly convincing as to the position 
of the subject in the New Testament. These views 
are drawn from the state of legal slavery under 
which, in the Roman Empire, children and wives 
were held, which slavery the inspired apostles do 
not any where by distinct denunciation condemn ; 
so that the argument of such silence, according to 
the defenders of domestic slavery, would sanction 
such despotism over children and wives, and also 
the laws sustaining it. ‘Under Roman law a 
Christian man might kill his wife for any fault 
which might render her in his judgment worthy of 
death. And Caristianity rose and spread where it 
found the exercise of such power common, em- 
bodied in the laws, enthroned in the palace, sus- 
tained in the pretorium, and revered by public 
opinion.” Does the silence of Scripture prove that 
God sanctioned these enormous evils? 
We commend this article in the volume before us 
the consideration of overy lover of the trath. We 
have not space to present the argument of Dr, 
Hague in full, but it is convincing and satisfactory. 
so plain and conclusive, that some minds may 
e relieved by it from the pressure of difficulties 
which they may have felt in consequence of not 
finding in the New Testament a direct and open 
denunciation and rebuke of slavery as a glaring sin, 
or rather a system of sin and anti-christian op- 
pression. 
Server Works or Rev. Taomas Boston. Minister of Et- 
trick, with a Memoir of hia Life and Writings. Edit- 


ed by the Rev. Acexanpsr J. Parrerson, of the Free 
Church, Gla:gow. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 


The author of the Crook in the Lot certainly had 
some of the elements of a true poet under the guise 
of a Puritan theologian. That book might have 
been written by David himself while roaming up 
and down in green pastures and beside the still 
waters. It is often exquisitely beautiful, and al- 
ways rich in heartfelt experience, the theology of 
the earnest of the Spirit in the heart. No mancan 
tead it with any right desire, and not be made bet- 
ter by it. We had almost said that a discontented 
soul will be made contented, and proud and un- 
submissive ones will be humbled and subdued. 
And so they will, if God add his Holy Spirit to the 
perusal, It is a sweet and precious book, a gem, 
distinguishable for its mild and melancholy luster, 
even among a multitude of jewels, dazz'ing and pure, 
in the Christian literature of Great Britain in the 
seventeenth contury. 

Boston’s Fourfold State of Human Nature is a 
work of more rugged stamp and texture. Its theo- 
lozy is searching, pungent, practical, and powerful. 
Every where man, the sinner, is abased and hum- 
bled, and Christ, the Saviour, exalted and glorified. 
We believe it was this work of Boston’s, perused 
by Mr. Judson, the distinguished missionary, when 
he was a student at Brown University, and in a 
State of mind somewhat skeptical, that led him to 
hew views of Ohristianity. His conscience was 
roused by this work, and his soul was filled with 
anguish, and it was not long before he came to the 
possession of peace in Christ Jesus. It is a valu- 
able volume of divinity, which is here presented by 
the Carters, 

The Same may be said of Ridgeley’s Body of 
Divinity, which these publishers have issued in two 
octavo volumes; an edition of a standard work, re- 
vised, corrected, and illustrated, with notes, by Rev. 
John M. Wilson. Ridgeley was born, in London, 

about ten years before the birth of Boston, in Scot- 
land, They both belong, with their works, to the 
great army of defenders of the faith in the seven- 
teenth century. Ridgeley was pastor, some forty 
then of an Indspendent church, in London, and 
ido Professor in an independent college, of 
aie rd pn at Homerton, under Dr. Pye 
iy he enlarged development, Ridgeley 
& man of very extensive and sound learning, 





a | she has long been an honored favurite in her own 
|country. The French call her their “ Pauline Potter,” 


the English name her the “ French Landseer,” but 
such titles merely signify her artistic brotherhood with 
these men of gen‘us, fur she draws her inspiration 
from nature, and her style resembles that of no other 
animal painter. If we may jadga from engraving: 
and photographs, her pictures are remarkable for the 
simplicity with which their subjects are treated, and 
for the boldness with which she discards all conven- 
tionalitiee—relying for success upon a literal rendering 
of what she sees before her in nature, without addi- 
tion and without ornament. Hence it would appear 
that her pictures are wanting in the charms of con- 
ventional color and composition, and that she is con- 
tented with the groups and attitudes in which ani- 
mals naturally place themselves, neither descending to 
the trickery of arranging them formally and fan- 
tastically to tell a certain story, nor ambitious to pro- 
duce effective pictures by artful adjustments of light 
and shade. She belongs to the small but increasing 
number of those artists who, in our day, are solving, by 
the simple determination to paint on’y what they see, not 
what they are told to see, the vexed problem of the resto- 
ration of art to the vigor and simplicity of its early days. 

Mile. Bonheur was born at Bordeaux in 1822. It 
was from her father, Raymond Buoheur, that she @- 
ceived her first leesons ; in the studio of the painter 
Leon Coiguet she made still further progress, and in 
1841, being then nineteen years old, she sent her firet 
picture to the annual exhibition of the Louvre, al- 
though two years before, her excellence had been re 
crgnized by private critics. In the London Art Jour- 
nal for 1847 we find her name mentioned, as having 
contributed some pictures of rare merit to the Louvre 
Exhibition of that year; in 1848 she carried away a 
first class medal for “landscape and animals,” and 
since that time her high position, as one of the beet 
living painters in her department, has been universal- 
ly acknowledged by her countrymen. 

We have said that Mile, Bonheur is the ‘‘ fashion” 
in London to-day ; she shares the favor of the nobili- 
ty and gentry, together with everything that is French. 
But her reputation is based upon broader and better 
grounds than the whims of any clique. One of her 
pictures has been for some time an ornament of the 
Luxembourg gallery, an honor only paid to the best 
among living French artists; and she has long been one 
of the notable people of Paris, We have before us an en- 
graving, published some years since in one of the 
French illustrated journals, which is not only interest 
ing in iteelf, but, also as showing that even at that 
time Mile. Bonheur was considered worthy of special 
distinction, It is a picture of her studio, a large 
room divided by a partition into two, through one of 
which we look into the other. That nearest is a large 
and airy stable; on one side there is a row of small 
pens where sheep and goats are kept ; her favorite, a 
fine he-goat, looks familiarly at you from his house, 
whose door he has pushed open and which a great 
rabbit seems to share with him. On the other side of 
this menagerie is an open stall of which a beantiful 
horse isthe sole occupant. Through a great archway 
in the center of the partition we see the studio beyond 
the stable, and, beside the opening made in the par- 
tition by this arehway, there is another, in the side 
of the horse’s stall, so arranged that he and his mis 
tress can exchange friendly glances while he is feeding, 
and she is painting. 

The studio iteelf is lighted by a large window which 
also lights the stable. Its walls are hung with pictures, 
while a richly carved cabinet and table, appearing 
amid the ordinary furniture of an artiet’s room, give 
it an air of elegant comfort. Near the stove sits Mile. 
Bonheur at her easel ; at the other side of the room, 
her sister, busily painting, for she has a brother and 
sister who are also artiste, and, we believe, in good 
repute. Across the floor of the studio a merry little 
rabbit scampers toward his mistress, while two cats 
are playing at ‘“‘hide and seek” in the straw of the 
stable floor, and a dog near by watches their pranks 
with asleepy uaconcern, The walls of the stable are 
hung with casts of legs, skulls, horns of oxen and 
stags, with bones, and stuff-d birds, and fishing baskets, 
while over the stall, models of wagons, ploughs, and 
various farming implements attest at once the zeal 
and thoroughness of study with which Mile. Bonheur 
pursues her beautiful art. 

We have had but few opportunities of judging from 
original works of Mlle. Bonheur, as to the actual 
amount of knowledge and genius which she displays. 
A photograph from one of her crayon drawings which 
we had the pleasure of studying last winter, gave us 
the impression of great mastery over all mechanical 
difficulties, and the power to enter into simple relations 
with her subjects, These impressions have been greatly 
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strengthened by the examination of # smal! plaster! 








cast of a cow suckling a new-born ealf, which Mile. 
Bonheur made and presented to Browne, the sculptor. 
This little work gives, perhaps, a clearer idea of the 
genius of this remarkable woman than could be ob- 
tained from one of her pictures, Those who speak with 
contempt of the inevitakje superficiality which stamps 
the artistic performances of women, may find in this 
model a rebuke to their presumption, for it shows a 
conecientiousness which neglects no detail of treatment 
however apparently trivia), and a love for her work 
which cannot despise anything that belongs to it. 
Phe subject is treated in a manner that may well be 
styled “large”—but it is not that largeness which, for 
the sake of striking ¢ffecte of light and shade, ard a 
Certain grandeur of form, thinks to ennoble its subject 
vutwardly at the expense of truth, both in detail and 
sentiment. 

Goupil & Co, have published several lithographs 
from Mlle. Bonheur’s works. Among them is her 
“Charcoal Barners,” the others are groups of sheep 
and goats. All are beautiful, and we commend them 
to the examination of our readers, who may hope to 
see an original work by this remarkable woman at 
Goupii’s rooms before the winter is over. In the 
London Jilustrated News of the 2let July, 1855, there 
is an engraving from a portion of one of the pictures 
lithographed by Goupil & Co, It is a group of sheep, 
and the drawing was made on the block for the 
engraver by Mile, Bonheur herself, 

Rosa Bonheur may thank the Crimean war for her 
present ample recognition by England. She has known 
how to take advantage of the occasion, and come pic- 
tures of hers contributed to the “ French Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts,” recently opened in London, havirg 
attracted great attention, she sent over her most im- 
portant work, the “Horse-Fair,” and subsequently went 
to london herself, where she was received with un- 
usual honors, a soiree having been given by the artiste 
and literary men for the express purpose of meeting 
her, and the Londen journals breaking into a unani- 
mous chorus of delight, not only over her works, but 
over her character and personal appearance. For 
Rosa Bonheur is an admirable woman as well as a 
great artist, and beside, winning a place in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, has deserved a kindly memory in the 
world’s heart for showing cnee more how theee public 
honors may be achieved, and the life of a successful 
artist steadily carried op, while at the same time the 
beautifal crown of daughter, sister, and faithful 
woman is kept undimmed. Admirable in all ber 
private relations, she has etruck out a new path 
for the exercise of her genius, and has walked in it 
industriously, patiently, and quietly during twenty 
years, content with the praises of her own people, and 
happy in her work. Crarence Coox 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 





To rus Epitors or Tat INDEPENDENT: 

Boston, Oct. 12, 1855. 

Ix a great many ways we are imposed upon by the 
almanee. The almanac says May-day comes jast after 
the end of April; and all the traditions of Old Eng- 
lish 13” with the literature and customs of that insu. 
lar climate, reiffirm the falsehood. Sosome hundreds 
of our ehildren catch colds and consumptions by thin 
dresses and bare arms; plans are disappointed, and 
merriment is made moroseness every year, by insisting 
upes % that winter has gone and spring bas really 
come, at that raw, chilly, drizzly time. May-day does 
not get over the ocean till the first week in Juane—the 
almanac’s lie to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
saine mendacious authority tries to make us believe 
that summer ends at the end of August, and e»mmon- 
y ” eceeds—doubtless laughing in its sleeve to see 
tashionable people, and even sensible people, (which 
happen to be two distinct classes,) leaving their eom- 
fortable seaside cottaces and rustic farm-houses, to 
rush back into steaming streets and close air, cram- 
ming the boys and girls into hot school houses under 
an uohealihy reiistion from country habits, just in the 
sultriest and sickliest weeks of the twelve month. Has 
the remorseless monster no thought for dysentery, 
and typhoid fever, and teething ailments, for mourn- 
ing families, and broken constitutions? So the im- 
pudent deceiver pretends that three hundred and 
sixty-five days m-ks a year: asif some men and wo- 
men did not live half-a dozen years within that time, 
and others less than a week; as if clocks eon!d meas- 
ure the speed and distance of those mighty and im- 
mortal travelers—thought and feeling; as if the revo- 
lations of the little earth could keep a time-table for 
the spiritual and spontaneous powers of our inward 
being; as if it were not true that “ we live in deeds, 
not moments—in heart-beata, not in figures on a 
dial.” 

The old calendar holds out the idea that the year 
begine on the first of January. Now in Boston, as in 
most other large cities, the first of January has no 
natural distinction from its neighbors, whereas the 
great social, commercial, domestic, and even religious 
interests do take afresh start just at the time I am 
writing. Houses are redépened and re furnished, goods 
are bought, breaches are repaired, plans are laid, 
courses of conduct are marked out, more or less con- 
sciously; the proportionate claims of business, society, 
charity, bome, politica, amusement are readjusted. 
Such a break in the common eurrent memorializes us 
of our moral stewardship, acd brings us a messege 
from God. Every new poiat of transition serves to 
notify us afresh of the errand we are eent upon. 
Every trifling incident which jostles our position ad 
monishes us of the end, and every shifting of the 
scenery opens a fresh glimpse into the eternal retribu- 
tions. I cannot think we have dealt wisely with any 
such event like the regathering of a city’s multitude, 
or the reéstablishment of household order, nor re- 
ceived it quite in the character it was meant to bear, 
till we have tursed it into a prophet of the Most 
High, and let its apostolic voice pteach to us of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come. What 
if it does come every year? Is not every year, at the 
longest, one of three or four score that will seal up 
our eyes from all eummer lights, and exhaust all au- 
tumnal opportunities? Does not the whole majestic 
destiny of the soul hang upon familiar experiences, 
familiar actions, familiar motives? Is not salvation 
itself gained or lost by the use we make of familiar 
things! 

Each season the signe of social extravagance, and 
the appliances for social excitement, seem to be multi- 
plied. One cannot help anxiously asking, as he walks 
the streets and sees on every side the profusion of 
costly comforts and splendid outlay, the immense ex- 
penditure for what is purely ornamental and superflu- 
ous ;—as he hears the roar of treflic, and the strife of 
gossiping tongues, as he meets the throng that pour 
eagerly on their way to ecenes of entertainment where 
intellect and morality both yield to the pleasure of 
the senses, What is to become of religion and her 
holy obligations? Who shall bring up the sacred in- 
terests belonging to our spirits to an equal pitch ef 
engagedness and zeal? How shall the still, small 
voice be heard?! By what new helps of the Spirit, or 
what old ones clothed with new energy, shall the 
calm, pure, nob'e, blessed life of Christian faith and 
charity resume its jast control, and bring forth its 


gracious fruits? I wish it were in my power to com- 


municate to you more decided and positive informa- 
tion of actual progress, or even of hopefal indications, 
in that direction here. Toward the close of our last 
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working season, just before the breaking up of con- 
gregations for the summer, there was, undoubtedly, an 
unusual tenderness aod earnestness of religious sensi- 
bility. The feeling that had been slowly accumulating 
throvgh the previous winter and spring appeared 
just ready to rise to some collective and impressive 
manifestation. But the divisions and distractions of 
the hot weather came in, and interrupted the bright 
prospect. It is now to be seen whether that vital 
state of things shell be taken up where it was laid 
down, and carried forward to a general and glorious 
“time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
or whether the churches shall sink back into inaction 
and indifference, disciples plod on without codperation 
or concern, and worldliness, vanity, folly, gain-getting 
madly run and riot through our community, to the 
ruin of our sons and daughters, and the unsettling of 
every stable and devout institution of a Christian age 

This we know, that prayer, if united, fervent and 
constant, can sccomplish all things, that faith can re- 
move mountains of difficulty if it wil), and that it rests 
with Christians themselves to decide wh-ther the 
eause of Christ shall wither or flourish,—go backward 
or forward, during these coming months. Let believers, 
in every part of theland, combine together, labor to- 
gether, intercede together, resolved never to reat, till 
the righteousness of the Gospel is established and en- 
throned, for the healing of all our many disorder, 
for the peace and strength of our country, for the 
triumph of the church. 

What reasons for gratitude! Preservations through 
summer heats andthe exposures of trave!l,—exemp- 
tion from thoee terrors of pestilence that have desola- 
ted a few cities of our land,—a prosperous current of 
enterprise and commeree,—the refreshments of whole 
some change, strength gained in children’s frames and 
brighter bloom on their faces,—the lamps of educa- 
tion all burning, and the message of the living God 
still sounding on, so gently, so affectionately, so sub 
limely, in our hearing ‘Go back to thine own houze, 
and show how great things God hath done unto thee.” 
The gratitude that only utters itself grudgingly in a few 
cheap words, while it springs passionately to the ban 
quet of fashion and luxury,—“ millions to mammon 
and mites to Messiah,”"—is nothing but a greedy com- 
placency in escapes from outward misiortune and 
bodily pain. We are not all body, nor all appetite, 
nor all intellect, nor all taste. We are made to be 
living souls. The chief part of our constitution ie 
the spiritual. No plan of life ean be otherwise than 
one-sided, vicious, false, which fails to take that 
nobdlest elemeut into account. Whoever leaves it to 
impulse and accident, whoever refuses to make it the 
supreme object, to follow it as the foremost pursuit, to 
eling to it as the dearest good, is at once persevering 
in the most cruel robbery of himself, and breakiog the 
express law of Heaven. While we look forward to 
the year’s business, or study, or amusement, we are to 
remember that, there is one business lying before any 
other,—the putting of our life into friendly commun- 
ion with the life of Christ: one study that tranecends 
all other learning,—the etudy of the deep doctrines of 
repentance, forgiveness, reconciliation, holiness; one 
joy that ought to be infivitely more engaging than all 
amusements,—the joy of kaewing that onr hearts are 
fixed in faith and at peaee with God. 


Our four political parties are wheeling into line for 
their quadrangular fight ; and their periodical organs 
are .usy raking up mud to bespatter the opposed can- 
didates. Although the figure of the problem has four 
sides, you are not to understand that things are by 
any means square, The malignity iteelf is not equally 
diffused. Each organization has its special enemy, 
and its special hatred. The Whigs evidently have a 
far worse quarrel with the Republicans than with the 
Democrats, and the Democrats have shrewdly moder 
ated their abuse of the Whigs, to assail the Republic- 
ans on the one eide and the Know-Nothings on the 
other. In both the two old parties there are evident- 
ly agreat many persons more anxious to defeat the 
present temperance law, than to carry their own 
ticket; and there are journals in both those inter- 
ests, which are more plausible and earnest patrons of 
slavery, in fact, than any southern print within my 
knowledge. Much of the strength of the fusion 
movement is attributable to the influence of one en- 
terprising and independent newspaper issued in the 
western part of the state, the Springfield Republican 
The multiplication of parties does not seem to diminish 
the number of those who stand aloof from political 
action altogether, Oa the contrary, I never knew the 
time when there were so many respectable men utterly 
indifferent to the result of the canvass, and not likely 
to vote at all. Could the secrets of the ballot-box be 
disclosed, it would probably be found that there are 
more kinds of fusion than one, end new proofs would 
be afforded that the interests, passions and convictions 
of individuals are mightier than party obligations 





Among the host of good books that have lately 
proceeded from our press, are two that I wish espe- 
cially to commend to the attention of your readers 
One is the “ Life and Correspondence of Amos Law 
rence.” In my last letter, I adverted to the wonder- 
ful activity and philanthropy of this devoted Chris. 
tian Isyman. His eon bas prepared an elegant octavo 
volume, ineluding his diary and letters, interspersed 
with brief biographical notices. Printed at first for 
private use, its general publication has been solicited 
by the members of the Boston “Christian Union,” of 
the “ Christian Association,” and by the students o! 
Williams College, In response to this striking and 
beautiful petition from these bodies of young men,— 
as creditable to their thoughtfulness as to the subject 
of the memoir—the book goes forth on its beneficent 
ministry, carrying its living lesson of practical piety, 
generous refinement, righteous industry, benignant 
manners and boundless benevolenee,—an invaluable 
treasure to every young man that possesses it.—The 
other is a little volume, called “Growth and Begin- 
ning of the Christian Life, or the Sunday-school 
Teacher.” It is extraordinary in several respecte, and 
Iwish it could be offered for sale, and extensively 
bought, in orthodox bookstores generally. Emanating 
from the publishing-house of Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
it probably represents very well the earnest, serious 
and evangelical movement within the nominal Unita- 
rianism of this neighborhood. If it is not a thorough- 
ly believing, quickening and sanctifyirg book, “whore 
leaves are for healing,” I should be utterly at a loss 
how to spply those terms. Its chief value consists, 
however, not in any denominational aspect, but in its 
direct and wise and searching treatment of the great 
facts of a spiritual experience. Yours, 

TriMounrain. 


2eeo--——_—_ ——__ 


KENTUOKY AND SLAVERY. 





BY A TOURIST, 





Lexiveton, August 9, 1855. 
® Messrs, Eprrons,—It is only some sixty to seventy 
miles from Bracken County to this city, but finding 
the “farthest way round” the nearest, I went to Cin 
cinnati by river aad came here by the cars, some one 
hundred and sixty miles. I had looked for a “face of 
the country” simJar to Ohio, but fiad the “valley of 
the Licking” to be as wild a region as the wildest part 
of New England. Indeed I would suppose myeelf 
whirling through New England, bat that there is 





scarcely a house on the route (the few towne are 2! 
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partial exception) not made of hewed logs, and the 
soil shows greater strength. 

The inferiority of the slave-states in point of com- 
fort and general improvement—all that eustains and 
enlarges life—is a hackneyed topic. I have paid no 
particular attention to facts which prove the superior- 
ity of free labor, but they force themselves upon one 
onevery side, Harvest hands were earning in IHinois, 
when I left home, two dollars per day ; here from one 
toone anda half. There are two chartered railroads 
running into Maysville, (on paper.) A huge brick 
depot building stands there for a town eow-shed— 
and one road is completed, even to the iron on the 
track, ready for the locomotive, one whole mile out 
of the city ! This must have been done to satisfy the 
clamor of city stock-holders—to give rich jobs to hun- 
gry favorites, and make subscribers pay up their in- 
stallmente, by making the impression that there was 
to be aroad “sure enough.” Want of confidence in 
everything and everybody kills or cripples and delays 
all such things in slave-states. Society rests on the 
falsehood that “‘men are property.” All the politi- 
cians ceaselessly utter the falsehvod that “men are 
free.”. And most of the churches and clergy assume 
and act upon the falsehood, that men ara not neigh- 
bors if black or yellow. The slaves disirust the mas- 
ters, the masters distrust the slaves—cvery man of in- 
telliyence distrusts a slave press; and every business 
enterprise must therefore goby ‘ buncome” or by 
“raising the steam.” Hence the condition of the 
Maysville roads, which are forsaken, washing end rot- 
ting away, after an expenditure of money enough to 
build them, The only hope now is, that the eastern 
boud-holders will buy up the roads fur a song—the 
stockholders losing all—and that they will build the 
roads, 

The road from Cincianati to this place is inferior— 
the rolling stock old, dirty and in want of paint, and 
the business along the road “few and far between,” 
though (but for slavery) one of the best locations in 
the world for an agricultural freight business. I saw 
the President of one of the Maysville roads; a lawyer 
and (of course) a Colonel, sisting by the hotel door, 
guzzling liquor from time to time, and discoursing in 
clear, forcible, eloquent Eoglish to a knot of coarse 
jockeys, pursy fut-bellied citizens, greasy ignorant shop- 
keepers, and quid unnes, who listened, with now 
and thea an ill conceived and dirty oath, to the lee- 
ture of the great man in rags, obviously magnified in 
their own eyes by sharing his society, the privilege of 
giving him liqaor, aud joking his drunkenness as they 
by turns took him up to the bar to “treat,” or to 
“take something, kurnel.” Such men are, of course, to 
be seen in every city where Jiquor-drinking is free. 
The trouble is that in the slave states all public busi- 
ness is in the hands of such men, or of men on the 
road to, this condition. 

Yet human nature is not “a failure,” and slavery 
iteelf cancot make itso, There are all through Ken- 
tucky descendants of Qiakere, Covenanters, Seceders 
and others, whose mental structure atill retains the 
strong conscience of a pious ancestry. And as the 
worst things and the best reciprocally test and improve 
ench other, it seems to me that I have met in Ken. 
tucky some of the best people I ever saw, pure amid 
contagion, and ingenuous and true-hearted amid the 
universal distrust and hatred of the slave system. 

It isa mistake however common in the free states, 
the supposition that the border slave states have 
few sufferings and indignities for their slaves, and 
especially that families are seldom parted bysale. The 
fact is, these things are constantly done up to the very 
margin of the Ohio river. I have passed bu’ few 
days here, anifrom the forma of society here have 
scarcely spoken to any of the blacks, with asingle ex 
ception of a livery-stable boy who took me out of 
Maysville. 

Yet I knew of plenty of recent sales, besides the 
wife and four children of that “boy.” One weak- 
minded creature sold one given by his father. Ano- 
ther sold one because he respectfully remonatrated 
with him against an order which his master had given 
that none of the negroes should leave the farm or re- 
ceive any visitors of theirown color at their quarters: 
thus cutting off nineteen-twentieths of all the few 
comforts his negroes had left. I men‘ioned, I believe, 
that one woman told me her husband had sold four 
thousand nine hundred dollars worth of her niggers 
The next neighbor (her sister's husban’) had sold all 
he could get his hands on, except just enough to work 
the farm. These men live almos' in sight of the house 
of Rev. John Rankin, on the bluffs of Ripley, Ohio! 
One is astonished that the poor creatures do not run 
away. But this universal distrust of everybody makes 
it difficult beyond conception. They do not know 
whom to trust, and you do not know wheiher you can 
trust them, It will some day be different. 


I am here, I have not yet told your readers, mainly 
to examine and report through the Independent to 
Christians in the free states, the condition and hopes of 
the churches in Kentucky which exclude slave-hold- 
ers from fellowship. I will in this place say to your 
readers that Rev. J. S. Davis is now pastor of the free 
churches of Cabin creek in Lewis county, and Bethes 
dain Bracken. He went te this field from the semi- 
nary, and is laboring with assiduity and great accept 
ance. He loves his work and his peop!e, and his con- 
fidence and affection are warmly and deservedly re- 
ciprocated. 

To-day I hope to reach the estate of Cassius M. Clay, 
and to-morrow or next day, the preceat field of labor 
of Rev. John G. Fee, whose name and exertions are al- 
ready almost as familiar to your readers as the name 
of Cul. Clay himself I have preached here in Kentucky 
nine times in the last two weeks, and though the 
weather is oppressive, and it isthe midst of harvest, 
yet our meetings have been b!essed. 

Yours very truly, J. B. 


Oe —_—__-—- 


ARTIC EXPLORATION. 


ARRIVAL OF DR, KANE AND Hi8 PARTY—ALL WELL. 

Own Thursday afternoon, after the evening papers 
were issued, the city was electrified by the announce- 
ment of the arrival of Lreut. Hartetein, U.S. N, with 
his relief squadron, consisting of the steamer Arctic 
and the schooner Release, eent out by Government 
last spring for the deliverance of Dr. Kane, and bring- 
ing the intrepid Doctor and his party—a | well. 

The relief equadron sailed from New-York Bay on 
the 4th of June lest, and arrived at Disco I-land, 
Lat. 69° 11’ on the Sthof July in a enow storm, 
paeeed on to the north through much obstruction by ice 
until the 13th of August, when they reached firm ice 
at 79°30’. Here they met natives who informed them 
that Dr. Kane and his party had gone South in boats 
They then returned, and after much difficulty and 
danger, on the 13th of September, reached Lievely 
again, the Danish town on Disco Island. As they were 
entering the port they were joyfully greeted by Dr. 
Kane and h's companions, who were just about sailing 
for England ia a Danish vessel, Taking all aboard, 
on the 19th they sailed for home, and reached New- 
York in the afternoon of Thuraday October 11, after 
a pleasant passage of only twenty-two days. All 
hands are in good health aud look remarkably hale 
and hearty, notwithstanding the great privations 
which they have experienced. Of the eighteen men 
who set sail on the Kane expedition, fifteea bave re- 





turned. Three died, two of them from cold direct, 
and one from disease superinduced by cold. 


DR XANE'S EXPEDITION, 


We regret it isnot in our power to make room at 
this time for a full aecount of this interesting en- 
terprise. Dr. Kane sailed from New-York on the 
Siet of May, 1853, in the brig Advance, furnished by 
the munificence of Mr. Henry Grinnell, aided by a 
princely donation of $10,000 from Mr. George Peabody 
of London. The names of the whole company are as 
follows ; 

Commander—Lieut, E K. Kane. 

Forst Officer—Jvbn Wali Wileon. 

Second Ofiver—Henry Brooks. 

Third Ofi-er—Aos Brouveeil. 

Fourth Uffiver—James McGeary. 

Steward—Wiiliam Morton. 

Cook—Peter Shepherd. 

Surgeon and Naturalist—Dr. J. J Hayes 

Astronom+r— Avg ustus Sontag, 

Daguerreo'upist--Mr. Bousall, 

Assistant Daguerreotypist—Henry Goodfellow. 

Seamen—-George Steynenson, Jeffereon T. Baker, 
George J. Whittell, William E. Godfrey, George Reil- 
ley, C. Blake. 

They reached the headland of Smith’s Sound on the 
5h of August, and pushed with amazing pereeverance 
between the ice «nd shore till Sept. 10cb, when the 
young ice froze around the vessel and she remained 
and still remains immovably fixed, at about 80°, 

This compelled them to seek a winter asylum, in 
which they experienced a degree of cold mach below 
any previous reyi-tration, Whisky froze in November, 
and for four months in the year the mercury was solid 
daily. Toe mean ananal! temperature was five de- 
gr-ea below zero. This is the greatest degree of cold 
ever experieacei by maa, aid their winter quarters 
were nearer the Pole than ever before occupied. 

The scurvy was easily controled, but the most fear- 
ful, as well as the most novel, feature of the winter 
was a tetanus, or lockjaw, which defi-d al! treatment, 
It carried away fifty-seven of the best Esquimaux 
sledge doge, and was altogether a frightful scourge. 

The operations of search were commenced as early 
as March—the first parties, under the personal charge 
of Dr. Kane, crossing the ice at a temperature of fifty- 
seven degrees below zero. The loss of their dogs obliged 
them, as an only alternative, to adopt this travel. 
They perseverei until the 10th of July. 

They traced the northern coast of Greenland until 
they came to an impassable glacier, 500 feet high, 
which they coasted for 80 miles, to a new land which 
they called Washingtoo. 

But the real discovery of the Expedition is the open 
Polar Sea. This eea verifies the views of Dr. Kane, 
as expressed to the Geographieal Society before his 
An area of three thousand square miles 
was seen, entirely free from the ice. This channel has 
been named af:er Hon. John P. Kennedy, late Seere- 
tary of the Navy, under whose auspices the Expedi- 
tion was taken, 

The land to the north and west of this channel has 
been charted as high as 82° 30’. This ts the nearest 
land to the Pole yet discovered. It bears the name of 
Mr. Henry Grionell, the founder of the expedition. 

During the winter that ensued, they adopted the 
habits of the E:quimaug, living upon raw w alrus meat, 
and surrounding themselves with walls of moss. In 
spite of these precautions, fhe scurvy advanced with 
steady progress, but by the aid of asingle team of 
dogs, Dr. Kane succeeded in effecting a communica- 
tion with the Esquimaux, seventy miles to the south- 
ward 

The great belt of ice mate it clear that no relief 
expedition from the Soath could reach the party in 
time to prevent their imprisonment for a third Winter, 
which, with their deficiency of fuel, would have 
proved most disastrous, if not fatal. 


departure. 





Under these cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Kane wisely determined to abandon 
his brig, and attempt to descend to the South by com- 
bination of boats and sledges, 

In accordance with this view they lefs the brig on 
the 17th of May—the temperature at that time being 
5° below zaro. They eroased a belt of ice 81 miles 
in diameter, dragging their boats behiad them, and 
carrying four sick comrades by means of a dog sledge. 

Sometimes they were compelled to go seven times | 
They had three boats, 
and the whole party were required to drag each one, 


over the eame toilsome road. 


And the provisions and other necessary articles com- 
pelled them to traverse the day’s journey two, three, 
They occasionally did not make 
a half a mile’s progress in the course of a day, On 
the 2lst of June they reached the first water, and 
then they were changing from ice to water and from 


or even four times. 


water to ice, battling with the elements and exposed 
to total destruction by nips from floating masses of 
ice until the 24 of August, when they got into open 
water. 

After a travel of 316 miles with 81 days of 
constant exposure, they reached Cape Alexander and 
Their guns supplied them 
with animal food, no provisions being carried in 
the boats except powdered breadstuffa, and tallow. 

Striking out into the open sea of Melville Bay, 
they then steered for the North Danish settlements of 
Greenland. Here they providentially landed on the 
6th of August, in vizorous health, after their travel 
of 1,390 miles and eighty one days of constant exposure, 

Frou Upernavik, the largest of these settlements, 
they took passage in a Danish sailing vessel for Eng- 
land. By great good fortune, they touched at Diso, 
where they were get by Capt. Hartsteia’s expedition. 
We shall publish Dr. Kane’s report in full next week. 


embarked in open water. 
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Campren anp Ampoy Rartroav.—Suits have been 
commenced against this Company by no less than 
seven different parties. Mre. Lincoln Phe!ps, principal 
of the Patapsco Institute at Ellieott’s Mills, Md., 
bringe suit in her own name, snd as the mother of 
Jane P. Lineolo, who was killed; Mies Myra L. Phelpa, 
daughter of the above, brings suit in her name; seven 
ehildren of Mr, Alexander Kelly, of Philadelphia, who 
wee killed; Lambert A. Paoillips and Rebecca A. 
Phillips, his wife, in right of eaid Rebecca, who was 
seriously injured; James E. Wheeden and Catherine 
Holsman, also injured. 


Gen. Soorr —The decision of the Administration in 
regard to General Scott’s pay will be rendered soon. 
It will give him the increased pay of Lieutenant General. 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are now en- 
gaged in settling upon the amount of back pay dae 
up to the present time, which will account for the 
delay. 

Feaox Norrotk ann Portsmovra —The fever con- 
tinues to decline, The weather is very cool; ice has 
formed in the vicinity of Norfolk. There were three 
deaths in Norfolk on Wednesday, two on Thursday, 
and none yesterday. The fever has nearly disappeared. 
There are no new cases, except in families that have 
jast returned. There are 500 hands at work at the 
Gosport Navy-Yard. The physicians at Norfolk 
think it dangerous for absentees to return yet. Com- 
merce has recommenced in a small way. Several 
stcres have reépened.— Baltimore American, 

Grorata —The Macon (Ga) Telegraph of Thursday, 
says: 

‘‘A young man, yelept Alonz» Griffin, having ex- 
pressed sentiments hostile to ‘the peculiar inetitution,’ 
and given various indications more congenial to the 
atmosphere of Massachuretts than Georgia, was ordered 
out of this city on Friday last, and was escorted to 
the cars on Saturday, by a large company of our citi- 
zens. In consequence of his youth and weak head no 
violent measures were resorted to, the people only 
demanding that he should make tracks North ward.” 


Broortyn Crry Mortatirtry.—The total number of 
deaths in this city Jast week amounted to 62, of which 
$4 were males and 28 fema'es, Of these 16 were 
adults and 46 mivors, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY DEFENDED. 


Segreerr eT re ey Ws published, not long since, an official corre- 
spondence between Dr, Stiles, the Secretary and 
General Agent of the Southern Aid Society, and 
Dr. Musgrave, the Secretary of the (0.8.) As- 
sembly’s Board of Domestic Missions. To-day 
we publish, as a sequel to that correspondence, 
another letter from Dr. Stiles, in behalf of his 
Society, to the Assembly’s Board. We presume 
that Dr. Musgrave, and the Board which he re- 
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Party 
permanent element 


a thing of the past, ®"4 that the Republican 
was established upon “be valuable, 
of the other parties. 

Cavacu Borxt.—Last eve ving, between the hours of 
8 and 9 o'clock, the Presbyt.vian chureh in Deposit 
was discovered to be on fire. ‘n about one hour the 
building was burnt down. [ise ¥! Was about $5 ong 
It was insured ia the Montgomery 1 WuUrance Company 
for $1,500. Total loss, $3,500. 


Cuciunati, Oct. 12—In 66 countie* heard from 
Chaze has a mojority of 20,000. Tothe Legislature 
as far as heard from, there are 25 Republic #n Senators 
and 60 Republican Representatives elected, and 5 
Democratic Senators and 19 Democratic Re, resents. 
tives, 


speech, concerning the infinite; author of the 
Heavens, by this great servant and ambassador of 
His will. 

It is with these thoughts in our minds that we 
see most readily, and appreciate most fully, the 
significance of such texts as these in the Scrip- 
tures: “They shall walk, O Lord, in the light 
of Thy countenance.” “The Lord make His 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 
the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 


the liberal in tne Congregational churches, and| But the most serious and inexcusable alteration 
in the New-School s’resbyterian Church, (those; ou the subjact of slavery by the administration at 
ys . . | the Tract House occurs in their edition of Many 
only excepted who patronize the exclusively Anti-| 7 14:. Duncan. The following j ; ‘ 
A ili to eomitibate for : . Owing is a specimen, the 
Slavery : issions,) SFO WEEE omitted sentences being italicized and in brackets. 
home missions. The Reformed Dutch Church has| mye extract is from the diary under Au g1: 
its own arrangements for home missions, adequate} « preedom has dawned this morning on the Brit- 
to the collection of whatever its members may be| ish colonies. [No more degraded lower than the 
persuaded to give. So of other evangelicat| >rutet—no more bowed down with suffering from 
churches. Where was the man who could not 


which there is no redress} the sons of Africa have 
find an almoner to receive and disburse his home 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

A rew good men who have had experience in the 
business, are wanted as canvassers for this paper. 
None others need apply. A liberal salary will be 
given. Address, 


Joszpn H. Lapp, 
New-York. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tux Pus.isuer would call attention to the advan- 
tages of this paper as a medium of advertising. 
Our circulation is now upwards of twenty thousand 
copies weekly, and rapidly increasing. The names of 
nearly five thousand clergymen and other professional! 
men are on our lists. Not lees than one hundred 
thousand persons read The Independent. These reside 
throughout the East, North and West, and are among 
the very best class of people in this country; people 
who have money, and who can afford to buy what 
they want. Valuable books and almost every variety 
of merchandise, need only be brought to the attention 
of this class, to find ready customers. Our lowest cash 
terms are ten cents a line for each insertion, which is but 
half a cent a line for each thousand subscribers, and one- 
tenth of a cent a line for each thousand readers. On 
and after January 1, 1856, our price for advertising 
will be twelve-and-a-balf cents a line, each insertion. 
Contracts may be made at the present rate, any time 
previous to the Ist of January next, for the whole of 
1856, provided the cash is paid in advance. Our 
eharges are no greater than those of papers which have 
much less circulation than we have. 
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THE LIGHT OF GOD'S COUNTENANCE. 


Tue sun is the most appropriate symbol of God, 
among material and visible objects. So poetry, 
from the earliest times, and among all nations, 
has felt and sung. So the deeper convictions, 
and the higher aspirations, which have shown 
themselves in religions, have equally felt, and the 
recognition of the fact has formed a central fea- 
ture in mythologies. There is an evident just- 
ness in the symbol; a natural propriety in the 
use of the Sun, the noblest and most beneficent 
work of its Author throughout the range of ma- 
terial products, to illustrate the glory of Him 
who formed it, which almost excuses to us the 
idolatrous extent to which the use of it was car- 
ried by the ancients, to which it is still sometimes 





give thee peace.” This sublime benediction, en- 
trusted of God to Aaron and his sons, to be pro- 
nounced upon his people, takes its vivid inter- 
pretation from the affluent and mild glory which 
the sun pours on earth. “There be many that 
say, Who will show us any good? Lord, lift 
Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us,” 
was a prayer of the Psalmist when men gather- 
ed themselves against him; and it also is simi- 
larly illustrated. “Ob,send out Thy light and 
Thy truth, let them lead me; let them bring 
me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles ;” 
this was again his supplication when he longed 
to be restored to the service of the Temple; and 
the very splendor of the Syrian sun has steeped 
_and suffused the eager words. And so with the 
inspired declaration, “ Blessed is the people that 
know the joyful sound. They shall walk, O 
Lord, in the light of Thy countenance.” 

“In the light of Thy countenance!” As the 
sun ariseth over the hills in the morning to 
irradiate with light, and to warm and enliven with 
fertilizing force, all that which it illumines,~o 
scatter miasma, to flush with added charm and 
beauty the face of nature, and to pour into hearts 
and homes new gladness—so shall God in his 
glory arise upon His people; the light of His 
character shall animate their hopes and irradiate 
their hearts, and peace and gladness shall be dif- 
fused through their life, when they meet Him in 
their affections, when they turn to Him in love! 
The promise expresses with great vividness and 
furee a fact of joyful Christian experience. It 
intimates an attainment which all who are really 
God’s children must desire, which many of them 
have doubtless made. How blessed for all to 
seek and make it !—to take away every hindrance 
of sin; to turn the soul fully toward God, its 
maker ; to feel the quickening sense of His favor; 
to read His Word with this glory upon it; to 
walk in the serene and perfect effulgence of this 
heavenly light! How blessed for this life; and 
how clearly and inspiringly prophetic of the 
Future ! 


* 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE IMPENITENT. 





Tuey are to labor for their conversion, with 
personal effort, and by constant example; be- 
cause God works by means and instruments, and 
ordinarily He blesses and aids most freely, through 
the power of his Spirit, those means which are 
employed with most fidelity. Above all they 
are to pray for their conversion ; because, by the 
appointment of God, such prayer is the antece- 
dent of spiritual blessings; and only in the be- 
stowment of those unseen blessings, involving 





carried by beathenism. It is lamentable, in- 
deed, but scarcely wonderful, that instead of a 
symbol, an image merely and a shadow, of Him 
who is above it, by whom it was created, and before 
whom its glory is all but a glittering morning 
cloud, the sun should have come to stand for 
Himself, to the darkened and earthly apprehen- 
sion of men; that they should have worshipped 
this mighty and magnificent orb as Divine, and 
have sought to propitiate it by intercession and 
sacrifice. This is ethically improper, of course, 
as well as religiously vain and idolatrous; and in 
its practical influence it debases, as everything 
must do which puts a creature in the place of 
the Creator, and leads men to worship something 
less and lower than his eternal glory. But is it 
not an amazing idolatry; and if it could have 
been kept at the point of its original compara- 
tive purity, if men could have been held, as they 
never however, could be, from worshipping other 
objects associated with the Sun, the effect on them 
would have been far less demoralizing than that 
of their actual and grosser idolatries. 

For the Sun does stand, Lord over matter. It 
is a glorious trophy of God’s power. The evidence 
of the divine character is seen in its structure. 
‘The Eye of the Infinite, as many have called this 
luminous orb which searcheth all things. ‘The 
Throne of the eternal,’ as others said; to 
which the earth is related as the footstool. ‘ The 
Door into Heaven; the place of Heaven; yet 
others have imagined, where spirits rest ethroned 
in light, and praise God evermore. The mes- 
senger, the servant, the minister of God—the 
Scriptures more truly and loftily express it, when 
they speak of the Sun. Comparatively immuta- 
ble, this standeth in the heavens. The earth rolls 
on its yearly track, through storm and calm, the 
the spring time and the autumn; but the sun 
abideth, unchanged andimmovable. In reference 
only to the systems of suns, which stretch their 
immense extent through space, has that mutation. 
Toward itself it attracts, and upon it it holds, 
under God, all the worlds and their attendants 
which revoke in our system. 

There is to the sun, even as to its Maker, no 
needful alteration of day and night, of the morn- 
ing*and the eve ; but always there must be noon 
and brightness amid its resplendent sphere. 
By the influence of the sun are drawn into the 
skies the vapors and mists that again shall descend 
in dew and rain. In the beams of this silent but 
beneficent power, is the principle of vitality and 
of progress to nature, There circulates with 
them a renovating force; there is cast abroad 
with them a presence of beauty, of gladness, and 
of purification, over all which they touch. 
The ice is dissolved, aud the fleet stream sent 
descending to the sea on loosened foot; the flow- 
ers arise in vivid fresunese, and shed upon the air 
their aromatic charm ; the foliage and fruit of the 

trees appear ; there is pleasure and warmth with- 
in the house ; the outer air is fragrant and invit- 
ing, and rings with sounds of happy talk and 
cheerful laughter, as the early summer turns the 
earth to the sun, and rolls us on to the period of 
its clear and benignant domination. As a min- 
ister of life, of peace, and of beauty, it abideth 
in the skies; and well may we accept it, in all 
these relations, as the symbol of its author—God’s 
glorious herald and messenger to us. The invis- 
ible things of the uncreated mind are clearly 


shown by this thing which He hath made. The 
Signet it is, on, the hand of Omnipotence. Its 
light is the shadow of the Providence which pro- 


everything that is best and most precious in the 
experience of the soul, can his children obtain 
their wished-for end. 

They are to Jabor and pray, in deep humility ; 
knowing that of themselves they can do nothing; 
that their ¢fficiency is all of God ; that only within 
the heavenly armory are found those tempered 
blades and falchions, and those celestial shafts 
and shields, which arrest all attack, and smite 
through all the armor of sin, piercing the harness 
between its joints! But still they are to labor 
and pray, in patience and with hope ; unwearied 
and unfainting, not doubting of the issue ; know- 
ing that in the due time they shall reap if they 
faint not, shall conquer if they pause not; that 
God is faithful, and will fulfil his every promise ; 
and that, their weakness being strengthened upon 
His might, and their ignorance being enlightened 
by His infinite knowledge, and their feeble endeav- 
ors being advanced by Him and crowned with that 
success which He alone and He forever is capable 
of giving,—although they go forth weeping bear- 
ing the precious seed, they shall return with 
shouting, bringing their golden sheaves! Though 
they are nowise able of themselves to arrest 
the unbelieving and arouse the careless, to turn 
the wicked from his sin, and the infidel from his 
error, though God alone hath that vast power, 
by sending down His Spirit upon the heart, to 
break the grasp of that depravity which binds 
and locks it, “ heavy as frost, and deep almost as 
life,"—yet He Aas power, and will surely exert it ; 
oftentimes in modes, by agencies, the most un- 
expected by us; giving success to the humblest 
agency, hearing the prayer which is briefest in 
utterance, and leading the soul when it seems 
most rebellious to turn from its iniquity and 
live for Him! 

Oh, then, let all Christians labor in hope, with 
joy, with thanks to God that He allows them the 
privilege. For though it be true that except a 
man be born again,—except he be renewed in 
the essential spirit and temper of his mind,—ex- 
cept he become a little child in Jesus Christ, and 
give up all his pride and folly, and turn from all 
his worldliness and sin, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God,—it is true also that he may be thus 
humbled, in answer to our effort, in answer to our 
prayer! And it is true that as thus humbled and 
changed, and brought to sit at Jesus feet, he 
shall see, in full vision, the uncreated Glory of 
God! shall see it in this world, in some imperfect 
expressions of its fulness; shall see it in the fu- 
ture, when standing face to face before the Throne, 
in all its splendors! Surrounded by all the wor- 
shipping spirits of the Just, encircled by the an- 
gelic assemblies, reigning and still submitting, 
triumphing in obedience, a King and Priest 
forever unto God,—he shall know that unspeakable 
ecstacy, and share that great inheritance of the 
saints; shall join his voice, once loaded with 
curses, but now rising in psalms, with that un- 
counted and innumerable multitude whose jubi- 
lant shouting is as the voice of many nations and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
‘Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 


ministers langu‘d, in preaching and in effort ; and 


use ! 


For such an end, who would not labor! To 
fit an immortal spirit for such destinies, what 
sacrifice is too vast! And yet how often are 


Christians dull and dumb before men; and even 
parents, themselves believers, neglectful or timor- 
ous in their teaching of their children! The most 
fit and powerful weapons of God we hesitate to 
The noblest end, conceivable by man, 


presents, will find no occasion to reply ; and that 
the correspondence may therefore be considered 
as finished. 

Dr. Stiles’s defense of the Southern Aid Society 
against “the atrocious crime of being” a volun- 
tary society is pungent and effective. It reminds 
us of old times, when our (N.8.) Presbyterian 
brethren had not begun to hanker after ecclesias- 
tical boards. The coolness with which he speaks 
of the constituency of the Board of Missions (viz, 
the O. 8S. Presbyterian Church) as nothing more 
than a “society,” and as being disadvantageously 
encumbered with other cares, is impressive and 
effective. We are full in the opinion that “a body 
of Christians organized to accomplish all church 
purposes,” has quite enough to do without under- 
taking the secular part of either foreign or home 
missions, or the secular trade of publishing and 
selling books. Secular business brought into a 
church-meeting is rarely edifying. It is on this 
principle that an “ ecclesiastical society,” a civil 
incorporation of the parish, to provide for the 
secularities of public worship, is constituted in 
connection with every Congregational church—an 
arrangement which relieves the church-mesting 
of much business that is very far from being of 
a strictly spiritual character. 


There are however some passages in Dr. Stiles’ 
letter which seem to us to have been not well con- 
sidered. They reveal a misunderstanding in his 
mind ; and their tendency, as we judge, is to pro- 
mote mutual misunderstanding and alienation be- 
tween the northern and southern portions of our 
common country. When this eminent and ex- 
cellent man says, “ The spirit of the great mass 
of home missionary donors at the North is deeply 
adverse to the South,” has he fairly considered 


with affirming that the method of conductiag 

home missions, and of applying Christianity to 

questions of duty between man and man, which 

“the great mass of home missionary donors at 

the North” regard as the only wise and Christian 

method, “is deeply adverse to the South,” he 

would only have opposed his own judgment and 

that of his associates to the opinion of the great 

mass of northern Christians; and his right to do 

so would not have been disputed. But (incon- 

siderately, we trust,) he goes much farther, and 

distinctly stigmatizes “the spirit of the great 

mass” of northern Christians as narrow and sec- 

tional—“ adverse to the South.” With all kind. 

ness toward Dr. Stiles, we deny the affirmation. 

We are aware that such statements are common; 

but they are not true, and the more common they 

are, the more mischievous are they. How irritat- 

ing and how disheartening is it to good men in 

the Southern States, when they are told that the 

great mass of professedly and actively Christian 

men in the Northern States are intensely and fa- 

natically sectional in their feelings—actuated by 

“a spirit deeply adverse to the South” / 

We do not deny that the principles and the 

feelings of “ the great mass of home missionary 

donors at the North” are adverse—“ deeply ad- 

verse”—to slavery. But we do protest that 

our hostility to slavery, and that of the millions 

who agree with us, is not hostility to the South. 

On the contrary, the very intensity of our opposi- 

tion to slavery is, because we love the South as 

part and parcel of our common country ; and be- 

cause we believe that all compromises with slavery 

in the name of religion, all cowardice in regard to 

it on the part of those who know its essential and 

incurable injustice, and all attempts to suppress 

the testimony of Christianity in regard to it, for 

the sake of facilitating the progress of Christianity, 

are virtually treason against the true interests of 
the South, and treason against the welfare and 

permanence of the Union. Dr. Stiles has no 
right to eutertain such an opinion concerning the 
Northern churches as that which he expresses. 
Sure we are that when he thus describes the spirit 
of the North, he misrepresents the Christian peo- 
ple of the free States, and imposes upon the cre- 
dulity of Lis Southern friends an injurious and 
irritating opinion which somebody has imposed 
upon him. 

Dr. Stiles intimates that “ the conservative mind 
of the North stands ever ready to contribute liber- 
ally to the South.” The connection forbids any 
doubt as to his meaning. He makes a marked 
antithesis between “the great mass of home mis- 
sionary donors at the North” on the one band, 
and “the conservative mind of the North” on the 
other hand. What is the implication? We are 
sure this good man in his zeal to make out a case 
for his society, did not weigh with sufficient care- 
fulness the meaning of his words. “The conser- 
vative mind of the North” is that portion of the 
Northern people who are distinguished from “ the 
great mass of the home missionary donors of the 
North.” What does this mean but that the reli- 
gious people of the North, taken in the mass—the 
contributors to the Home Missionary Society, for 
example—are a destructive and revolutionary or 
radical body! So intelligent a man ought to 
know that this imputation on the churches of the 
free States is entirely unwarranted, and is un- 
worthy of his name and well-deserved reputation. 
To claim the name “ conservative” in the respectful 
sense, a8 a distinctive title for the few in opposi- 
tion to the many, is anything but courteous or 
respectful toward the many whose right to that 
title is virtually denied. 

Dr. Stiles alleges that “ when the Southern Aid 
Society was organized there did not exist at the 
North that missionary institution which could have 
collected at the North all the charities of the liberal, 
or could have disbursed at the South a due pro- 
portion of the sums collected, without working an 
instantaneous rupture of the body.” We respect- 
fully deny that this is a correct and fair statement. 
The error in it is essentially of the same sort with 
the representation that the spirit of the Northern 
churches is “deeply adverse to the South.” The 
“ Assembly's Board of Missions,” fur example, 
could, and can, collect at the North all the chari- 
ties of the liberal in the Old-School Presbyterian 
Church. The American Home Missionary So- 














tects "us, And day unto day is made to utter 


draws forth no adequate labor or care ! 


ciety could, and can, collect all the sums which 


missionary contribution before the Southern Aid 
Society was instituted? Nor is it correct to say 
of any of those institutions that it “could not 


the sums collected, without working an instanta- 
neous rupture of the body.” Confiniog our view 
to the American Home Missionary Society, we 
say that it has never been hindered from extend- 
ing its operations in the South by any prejudice 
or passion which its members and contribators 
have had against the evangelization of the South. 
The operations of that Society in the Southern 
States have been embarrassed, not by any reluc- 
tance of Northers contributors, or of any portion 
of them, to sustain missioraries in the South, but 
only by difficulties of another sort. In the first 
place, missionaries: are free to choose those fields 
of labor which to them seem most inviting in 
their promise of usefulness ; and in the exercise 
of that liberty, the great majority choose just as 
Dr. Stiles himself has chosen; they find them- 
selves ealled to exercise their ministry in the free 
States, because they think that there they can do 
most for the kingdom of Christ, for the welfare of 
the whole country, and ultimately for the salva 
tion of the South itself In the second place, the 
great Southern apostasy has proceeded so far 
that ministers of the Gospel holding the ancient 
and common faith of Christendom in regard to 
slavery, can rarely be tolerated in the slave-hold- 
ing States, unless they will consent to suppress 
their convictions. It is this—and not any reluc- 
tance of the North to aid in the evangelization of 
the South—which has almost excluded the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Soeiety from the slave- 
holding States. The Southern apostasy makes it 


at least by their silence, that slavery, including 


which the Southern Aid Soeiety proposes to do, 
and which the Ifome Missionary Soviety cannot 
do? Just this: the Southern Aid Society, if it 
has not misjudged “ the conservative mind of the 
North,” can raise the money which shall be dis- 
bursed at the South in supporting preachers who 
either hold that the institution under which men 
are bought and sold like eattle, is sanctioned by 
Christ, or are willing to suppress their conviction 
to the contrary. 

We will not pursue these strictures. We have 
offered them with great reluctance. It was our 
duty to repel the imputations of Dr. Stiles’s letter 
against the spirit of the Northern churches and 
against the “line of sympathy or of policy” 
taken by evangelical institutions of national scope 
—imputations which, we think, he would not 
have uttered had he duly considered the meaning 
of his language. 
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THE ALTERED BOOKS, 


Turre seems to be sume confusion in certain 
quarters as to the responsibility of the Directors of 
the Tract Society for the alterations and omissions 
on the subject of slavery made in sundry books is- 
sued from the press of the Society. As the mem- 
bers of the Society are seriously considering their 
duties and responsibilities in the premises, it is due 
to them that an exact and complete statement of 
the facts with regard to said a!terations and omis- 
sions should be given to the public. We will there- 
fore state the case precisely as we understand it 
from competent and reliable sources; and if there 
is the least inaccuracy in matters of fact, we shall 
be happy to receive an official or authorized cor- 
rection from the administration of the Society. The 
constituency desire to know these facts for their 
own guidance,and surely they are entitled to know 
them, unless the Tract Society is a fiction. 
It is well known that in the Tract Suciety’s edi- 
tion of Cotton Mather’s “Essays to do Good,” the 
word “slaves” is altered from the original to “ ser- 
vants,” and passages condemning the slave-trade 
are omitted. It is alleged, however, that these al- 
terations were made by Rev. Dr. Burder in an 
English edition of the book which the Society’s 
edition followed, and therefore that the Publishing 
Committee are not responsible for them. The facts 
in this case are as follows: 
Dr. Burder did change Mather’s phraseology, 
and did omit the passages referred to. But he stat- 
ed in a note at the bottom of the pago that he had 
omitted certain remarks of the author concerning 
slavery because they were inapplicable to England. 
Some American reprints of Burder’s edition re- 
tained that note. But the Society’s edition omits 
Burder’s note, and does not in any way inform the 
reader that Mather’s remarks on slavery have been 
suppressed. Burder dealt fairly with both author 
aud reader 

With respect to the responsibility of the admia- 
istration of the Tract Society, fur these alterations 
as transferred to their edition , three questions which 
admit of a categorical answer, must determine it: 

Did they know that Dr. Burder had made altera- 
tions and omissions on the subject of slavery? If 
they did, then by following Dr. Burder’s edition in- 
stead of the original, they indorsed and adopted his 


one of the Secretaries had made them. 

Did the copy of Burder’s edition before them con- 
tain bis note, informing the reader that he had 
omitted the author’s remarks on slavery ? 

If so, with what design was that note omitted 


ing Burder’s note will go far to settle the question 


of the responsibility of the administration of the 
Tract Society for the alterations in Mather’s Essay. 
We do not think that their responsibility has been 


in the least exaggerated. 


of the Committce upon that question. 





blame of the alterations. 


have disbursed at the South a due proportion of 


changes, and are as truly responsible for them as if 


while Burder was followed in his alterations? Was 
it because remarks on slavery were “ happily inap- 
plicable” to this country? This question concern- 


It does not relieve that responsibility at all to say 
that the Committee have withdrawn this book from 
their lists. It was not withdrawn because of its 
relations to the slavery question; and the fact that 
it was altered stands as a way-mark of the policy 


With regard to the alteration in Mr. Gurney’s 
“Love to God,” which substitutes the Inquisition 
for the African slave-trade, we presume that this 
was made by Mr. Gurney’s own pen. But it does 
not follow that the principal blame of the altera- 
tion rests with Mr. Gurney. Does any one believe 
that Mr, Gurney altered his book to suit the south- 
ern market entirely at his own instance ? Was no 
suggestion made to him by the administration at 
the Tract House? Were no arguments used to in- 
duce him to make such a change? We presume 
there is at least a partnership somewhere in the 


salvation,” etc. 


dear sainted girl whose early piety is here embalm- 
ed. On that peint we can give certain information, 
Before her visit to this country Mrs, Duncan was 
applied to for her consent to the proposed mutila- 
tion of her memozr, and refused to give it. On her 
arrival in New-York she was urged to give that 
consent with a frequency that. she often com- 
plained of to her personal friends. Again and again 
she replied to these solicitations, a6 she had before 
written from Scotland, in almost these words: 
‘That of course she had no contre} over the pub- 
lication of her book in this country; that the So- 
ciety could do with it as they thought proper; but 
that she did hope, in case they reprinted it, that it 
would not be considered necessary to suppress the 
fuct that a young girl, im her father’s manse in 
Scotland, had been in the habit of going on her 
knees in behalf of the American slave 2" 

It may be that afterward—we think however, 
not till after her book had been published without 
her appro val of these alterations—the assiduous 
efforts of good men who wished to reprint the vol- 
ume here, and a mother’s natural desire to have her 
daughter's memoir widely circulated, drew from 
Mrs. Duncan a reluctant acquiescence in mutilations 
for which the administration of the Tract Society 
are alone responsible. 

These are the prominent examples of book-muti- 
lation now before the public. It does not relieve 
the position of the Publishing Committee to say 
that these are few in number; they are sufficient to 
indicate the policy of the Committee on the subject 
of slavery. 

Who then is responsible for these alterations? 


sense as to exculpate the Committee of the Tract 


hat the meaning is, aad what the tendency of | the slave-trade, is a righteous institution, war-| Society. Not the Society itself, for this has never 
such a statement? Had he contented himself| 1.9 by the word of God. What is it then, been convened or in any way consulted in the 


premises. The responsibility rests solely with the 
administration of the Society. ° 

These alterations have been made no doubt with 
the best intentions; but the best of men may err 
in poliey. The great mischief of such changes is 
that they hinder the usefulness of the Tract Society 
at the South, by putting it in a timorous attitude in 
the presence of slaveholders, and thus administer- 
ing a salvo to their consciences. The unaltered 
edition of Mary Lundie Duncan from the press of 
the Carters was circulated extensively at the South, 
and stirred up no opposition. But when Southern 
men find that the Tract Committee have softened 
down her phraseology, then they begin to think the 
original too strong, and their consciences are lulled 
by the very class of books that should awaken and 
guide them. It is not for the North only, but 
mainly for the South that we deplore this policy of 
the managers of the Tract Society. 

As to the propriety of these alterations and 
omissions there seems to be but one opinion, so far 
as the voice of the Society finds utterance through 
ecclesiastical bodies and the religious press. The 
New-York Evangelist now unites its voice with 
that of many journals east and west. While 
apologizes for the general course of the Commiitee 
on slavery, it says: 

“For ourselves, we should like to see the testi- 
mony yet more full and explicit. We think that 
it might be presented in such a manner, as to se- 
cure the confidence and assent of Christian men at 
the South. A calm argument, and a candid appeal, 
not on the ground of abstract right, but on the 
ground of the undeniable evils and sins, always at- 
tending the system, would have weight and in- 
flaence. Some of the opponents of the Society 
might, perbaps, spend their strength profitably in 
preparing an essay, which should command the 
assent of the Publishing Committee. It is our ear- 
nest wish that this Committee may s®e its way 
clear to the issuing of such a treatise.” 

We know not where to look for the opponents of 
the Tract Society, unless possibly it be in the con. 
nection of the Reform Tract Society at Cincinnati. 
We trust that some of those gentlemen will take 
the hint. But we will offer another suggestion. 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston, is 9 mem- 
ber of the Publishing Committee of the Tract 
Society, representing there the Congregational in- 
terest, as the successor of Dr. Justin Edwards. 
Let the Committee make a tract on the slave-trade 
from what Dr. Adams says of this in the ‘*South-side 
View ;” or let them republish the act of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1818, which was unanimously 
indorsed by the American Board at Utica. 

We certainly have no desire that they should pub- 
lish “anti-slavery” tracts; but only that they 
should apply the Gospel fairly and faithfully to sla- 
very. 
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Ma Govan speaks to-night in the Plymouth Church 


meeting ever held in New-York. 
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Gmueral Wels. 


Crry Mortatrry.—The whole number of deaths in 
the city last week was 386—an increase of 11 over 
the previous week. Of the whole number of deaths, 
28 were the result of violent causes, 44 were by con- 
aumption, 6 by congestion of the brain, 6 by conges- 
tion of the lungs, 7 by inflammation of the brain, 14 


marasmus insantile, 44, and 2 from old age. The na- 


other European countries. 


money thus far received by the New-York “ General 


in Virginia, is $41,827 45. 
been contributed, besides large sums of money for- 
warded through other channels, 


Governok Sswarv.—The Republican mass meeting at 


dred people. 

Gov. Seward addressed the meeting for two houra, 
first to the foundation 7" of our government— 
the equality of all men; an 

ablic to an aristocracy. That privileged elass, he 
eid was the slaveholders, establish 7 ase 


and the Kansas act. 





pence of universal oqeelity. The So 
and deo! 


@ gave @ passing notice, ared the Whig party 


may eall their children their own] Hope will 
animate their hearts and give viger to their efforts. 
Oh, for more holy mem to show them the way of 


It is alleged that these alterations were sanction- 
ed by the avthor of the memoir, the mother of the 


Brooklyn, and on Saturday evening in the Acapguy 
oF Music in Fourteenth street cor. Irving place, This 
is anticipated as the most magnificent temperance 


Tas venerable Lyman Beecher passed to his 81et 
year on Friday last the 12th instant. The writer 
dined at his house in Boston, a few days sinee, and 
found him in exeellent health, and was told by him 
that he was preaching every Sabbath afew miles from 


by dropsy in the head, 7 by diarrhass, 20 by dysentery ; 
by croup, 8; hooping cough, 6; cholera infantum, 14; 


tivity table gives 285 natives of the United States, 53 
of Ireland, 29 of Germany, and the balance of various 


CommenDsBLe Lisperatrry.—The total amount of 


Committee” for the relief of the yellow fever sufferers 
A cargo of ice has also 


Mass Repustican Meetina at Atsany.—Spsxcn oF 


the Capitol called out a gathering of about five hun- 


and was greeted with repeated applause. He alluded 


then to the existence of 
a privileged class that threatened to degrade our Re- 


é 1 ed upon a special 
foundation with special guarantees, and growing 
stronger continually, The President he styled as the 
deputy of thiselaes. He traced the aggressions of the 
slave power and the continued concessions of the 
North up to the neers acts—the fugitive slave bill 
] @ concluded by denouncing 

the American party as proscriptive and opposed to the 
te and Hards 


Tsar Censvs.—After a period of four monthe we 
have returns from fifty-five counties, show'ing an ag- 
gregate of 3,002,146. The five counties mot given 
are Columbia, Kings, Queens, Ulster, and Wea'tchester 
with an aggregate population probably of 380,000, 
which would make the population of the State about 
8,882,150—be'g an increase of 245,109 over the cen- 
sus of 1850. 
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COMMEROIAL AND FINANCIAL 


Ix commercial cireles the all absorbing toric of cop 
versation is abvut the rise of bresdetuffs, 
developed in regard to the condition of 
Europe confirms the opinion that prices, to eay the 
least, will be no lower the preeent season, We ver be. 
fore probably has there been such a demand for flour 
and grain as now, although prices have often ruled 
higher. By late arrivals from abroad we have re- 
ceived unmistakable evidence of the truth of al] 


Every fact 
thinge in 


a os 4 hat 
as been said in regard to a deficieney in the ero pa. 


Very little information, however, thus far bas bacn 
published from Germany and other distant parte of 
Europe. While we have known of the short supply 
in Franee and Eogland—the former particularly —we 
have been unable until now to give any rliadle in- 
formation from other places. From various Fourees 
we learn thet there is a general deficiency al) over 
continental Europe. The yield of wheat in Germany 
has only been an aversge one, but the crop of rye 
much relied upon in that country, is deficient, Pote- 
toes and other vegetables, also fruite, have generally 
done well. The demand, however, from other quarters 
has been co great that prices throughout Germany 
have steadily advanced from werk to week, anti! they 
have reached # point which has alarmed the Govers 
ment. The poor in many sections are already suffer. 
ing eeverely, and riots and other disturbances are an- 
ticipated. Such intelligence epreads rapidly, and 
always produces a panic amor g dealers in breadstuffs 
as well as the poor consumers. Whate ver may be 
the condition of the crops in the vicinity of the Black 
Sea, the war will prevent any considerable importe- 


generally necessary for preachers there to teach, | Not the authors of the mutilated books, in any such | tion from that quarter. Immeuse supplies have usu 


ally been received from there. 

From Chili, Valparaiso and other parts of South 
America, from whence California and many other 
seetions have heretofore imported produce largely, 
we have also intelligence of short crops. So great 
is the deficieney there that extensive eales have al- 
ready been made in San Francisco for those markets 

We confess that in whatever light this excitirg topic 
is viewed in ite relations to other countries, it wears 
& most serious aspect. There is but one great nation 
on earth it is now generally conceded which has 
“bread enough aad to spare,” and that nation is Amer 
ica, All eyes are turned hither for any surplus we 
| may choose to spare. Thatks to a kind Providence 

there is no possibility of suffering here for the want of 
an abundance. 

The demand for money bas not been pressing the 
past week, although the wants of stock operators 
have not been fully met. The offerings at bank from 
the business community outside of Wall street have 
been only moderate. Money lender appear more in 
clined to make investments, as itis the general opinion 

When it 
to be sent 
from the conntry, our money-mirket will soon be 
abundantly supplied, and rates of interest fall below 
the legal standard. One or two wore arrivala from 
California is is believed will place our bavking inst} 
tutions in a pesition to supply every reasonable de- 
mand both in and out of Wall street. There ace some 
long faced capitalists who are always looking for a 
thunderstorm, but just now they find it hard work 
to cypher out “ hard times ahead.” With ev ery symp- 
tom favorable and the market convalescimg, who can 
doubt rapidly-returning health! Nob dy—whose 
opinion is worth anything. 

There is come talk in financial circles about a eus- 
pension of specie payments both in Fy ance and Eng 

land. The former may take that or any other step 
which Louis Napoleon, in any excited memest may 
dictate, but England it is believed, will make « fearfal 

struggle before consenting to such a humiliating posi 

tion. 

The Bank of England has again advanced the rats 
of interestto 5 percent. It will probably be fol- 
lowed by other advances unless the outward flow of 
specie shall cease. When money commands 7 per 
cent, in England, as it has done occasionally in years 


that things will work easier heneeforward. 
becomes a fixed fact that no more yo.d is 


past, it is considered a “ crivis,’’ while in this, country 
such a low rate is indubitable evidence of Proeperity. 

There is now in the Treasury of the United Sistes 
more than $22,000,000 in gold, subject to draft at 
sight—a very comfortable suw for } vli't2! ans to “look 
The 


rculation, it 1s 


after” during the coming session of C.nygrees. 
programme to give this asiount tre¢ 
supposed will be divided into four pat 

lst. To pay Mexieo the balance ua fur the elise of 
land bought of Mr. Santa Anpa 

2d. To settle with Texas and take a receipt in ! 
of all demands, 

84. To place a few miilions in the hands of those 
who will give “aid and comfort” to the present admin- 
istration, h-)p them in stopping agitation, and furnish 


la, namely : 


supplies to elect the next President 
4th. To give each and every one in Congress 4 
chance fur a grab at the crib in voting for 
appropriations.” 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is something 
else to do beside settling the Kanaas and Nebratka 


“ coneral 


questions. 

We have two weeks later news from California 
with about $2,000,000 in gold. Nearly ail this amount 
it is thought will go into bank, and will affurd muoh 
desired and timely strength. 

The Metropolitan Bank has decided to increase its 
capital stock from two to three millions of dollars. 

Of the additional million twenty five per cent. 
will be payable between the 10th and 20th of Deeem- 
ber next, and twenty-five per cent. on the 15th of 
January following. The residue to be received in 
two payments after thirty days notice for each, at such 
times as the Board of Directors may deem expedient 

This seems to be a fitting time to add a few words 
in reference to the origin aud operations of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank. With this view we have taken some 
pains to brush up our recollection of eveats whioh 
have transpired within the past four or five years ls 
connection with that bank; and having had, from 
time to time, a pretty intimate knowledge of its 
affairs, we speak with some confideuce in our correct, 
ness, 

In April, 1351, the articles of Association wert 
filed, according to law, and in May following the Me‘ 
ropolitan Bank opened its doors to the public for busl- 
ness. For two years it was located in Wall street, 
opposite the Merchants’ Exchange, and in April, 1853) 
removed to its present bank. building at the corner 0 
Pine street and Broadway. This edifice is among the 
most spacious and beautiful erected in this city- Its 
built in the Roman style of architecture, of Connect 
cut free-stone, and in parts is elaborately wrought : 

The views and purposes entertained by the ye 
ors of the Metropolitan Bank, have received the! 
best explanation, and exemplification, by the course 
pursued by that institution through the entire pert 
of its existence. 

Briefly it may be said to have grown outo S 
sity, which existed for a safer, steadier, and more at 
sponsible agent, to transact the immense uncurre 
money business of this great metropolis. — 

Many of those merchants who invested arto 
plus means in ite stock, said, “ We ask not for /#'5 
dividends, but for » systematic, uniform mode 
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